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Band of Lace that Depends from Collar. By Sara Hadley, 



HOW TO MAKE LACE. 




worked out on 
of great an- 
tiquity, does 
not make 
them the less 
real of their 
kind, nor 
lessen their 
value, which 
is often con- 
siderable on 
account of 
the amount 
of labor per- 
f or c e be- 
stowed upon 
them in the 
making 1 . It 
is true that 
the labor is 
greatly les- 
sened by the 
use of ma- 
chine - made 
braids as a 
basistobuild 
upon ; still 
much re- 
mains to be 
done with 
the needle and 1 
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By Emma Haywood. 



HE art of making lace is a truly fas- 
cinating one and really deserving of its 
wide and ever-increasing popularity. I 
refer more particularly to that branch 
of the art embracing many varieties 
that can be made with the needle, and 
is therefore within the scope of every 
needlewoman. 

It is a mistake to regard needlework 
lace as imitation in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, for it is certainly not 
so, being hand-made and differing 
widely in every respect from machine- 
made lace. That the designs are based, 
many of them, on the style of those 
w with bobbins, some of them being 




Lady's Collar in Needle-Wrought 
inen thread to merit the title of hand made. 



Needle-made lace specially adapts itself to the present fashion 
for dress trimmings and notably for large collars, now so much 
in demand. The pattern for a lady's collar shown in the illus- 
tration closely resembles Bruges lace, the fillings and bars 
being precisely similar in appearance to those peculiar to this 
beautiful fabric. Most of the pillow-made laces, such as the 
Venetian point, Flemish, Bruges, and others, have a distinct- 
ive character in the method of connecting and filling the forms, 
which is recognizable at a glance. All these methods can be 
closely copied by the careful observer. The collar in question 
is adaptable either to a high or low neck waist. For a low-cut 
neck it does not meet in front, but leaves a space of from four 
to six inches, to suit the figure of the wearer. Around the 
throat is a twisted ribbon to which is attached in the center two 
ends of lace from sixteen to eighteen inches in length, the top 
part of each end being drawn up into a loop losing itself in the 
twisted ribbon. 

Two long ends of the same pattern, as shown in the illustra- 
tions, start on each side from the lower part of the front of the 
armhole; they measure from three-quarters to a yard, according 

to the height 
of the wear- 
er; they are 
plaited in at 
the waist, 
the ends fall- 
ing over the 
skirt. These 
long bands 
of lace are 
lined with a 
sash ribbon, 
which is 
turned un- 
der in a loop 
at the end, 
allowing 'the 
loop to ex- 
tend a little 
below the 
lace. The 
effect of this 
d i sposition 
of the lace 
set is charm- 
ing for even- 
ing wear. It 
can be worn 
in the same 
manner for an afternoon toilet, the collar meeting at the throat. 
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Now let us consider the practical side of the question, fol- 
lowing step by step the method of making, from the very 
beginning to the finishing touches. First as to materials. 
These are of the simplest description, consisting only of braid, 
linen thread, buttonholed rings and a paper muslin foundation 
on which the design is clearly drawn. The straight braid is 
of fine white linen, and is known as Venetian point braid 
because it is the same as that required to work out Venetian 
point patterns. The thread is of a deep cream-colored glossy 
linen, very pleasant to work with and very durable; the rings 
are made of the same thread by hand; they can be bought by 
the dozen, however, ready made, at a moderate price, so that 
it is not worth while to spend the time it would take up to 
make them, if not an experienced hand at such tedious work. 

The design is carefully drawn exactly to fit the width of the 
braid. The patterns, working size', with all* materials required, 
can be obtained from Sara Hadley, to whom we are indebted 
for the beautiful illustrations we are considering. This 
talented lady, who is an enthusiast in the art of needlework 
lace, has done much toward bringing it to its present state of 
perfection, and deservedly carried off prizes for some exquisite 
specimens at the World's Fair. 

The muslin on which the pattern is drawn must be basted on 
to a piece of wrapping paper of medium thickness, and of the 
kind that does not tear easily; this gives the needed firmness, 
with the advantage of being easy to handle. I would now call 
attention to the fact that the whole of. the work is executed on 
the wrong side ; this 
insures neatness on 
the right side, giv- 
ing at the same time 
facilities for fasten- 
ing off properly. 
The rings must 
therefore first be 
lightly affixed to 
the places indica- 
ted, the stitches be- 
ing taken through 
the wrapping paper. 
Next the braid is 
stitched on, also 
through the wrap- 
ping paper; I say 
stitched, because 
basting, in the com- 
mon acceptation of 
the word, is not 
sufficient to resist 
the pull of the bars 
and the fillings in 
working them. 
Everything depends, be it remembered, on working so that 
when the lace is detached from the foundation it will exactly 
preserve its clearly-defined forms. It is therefore necessary 
to follow them exactly and firmly on the outer edge, the inner 
edge being afterward whipped to get rid of the fullness. Wher- 
ever the braid meets the rings it must be firmly sewn on to 
them just within the outer edge on the wrong side, which is 
uppermost. 

It must be borne in mind that no stitches belonging to the 
lace when it is finished must be taken through the pattern, 
otherwise they would have to be cut in detaching the lace from 
the foundation after it is worked. After the whipping is com- 
pleted it is best to put in the connecting bars before the fill- 
ings. The kind of bar here indicated is employed only for 
Bruges lace. It is made thus: starting from one side of the 
braid cany the thread clear across to the opposite side and 
secure it with a buttonhole stitch, then return along the line 
by making a loose buttonhole stitch on the thread a little way 
from the braid, into this stitch work two more buttonhole 
stitches, drawing them tight, then allow the space for the inter- 
secting bars and make another loose stitch with two tight ones 
worked into it; repeat this process until the braid is again 
reached, secure with one stitch, then slip the needle along into 
position for the next bar. When all the parallel lines are made, 
work those that intersect them in the same manner, securing 
the intersections with one buttonhole stitch when returning 
along each line. When the bars are rosetted, as in some of 




Child's Vandyke Collar. By Sara Hadley. 



the spaces, the rosettes are formed on the intersections when 
completing the bars. After making the stitch that secures the 
sections, work around it over and under the threads as in mak- 
ing a wheel, then make a loose stitch with a tight one worked 
into it between the crossing threads to form the picots. These 
rosettes greatly enrich the bars, but are used sparingly to avoid 
heaviness. Now, we come to the fillings. These are of the 
simplest description, with very little variety. In fact, only 
two kinds of stitches are called for. One is really nothing but 
a fine herring-bone stitch. Where the spaces widen the thread 
is twisted once or twice from side to side. The second variety 
of filling is likewise easy of execution. Start on the length of 
the space to be filled with a buttonhole stitch at intervals, leaving 
a loop between them. Then return by working two button- 
hole stitches into each loop, leaving a loop between ; work back- 
ward and forward in the same manner until the given space 
is filled. Around the outside edge work a buttonhole stitch at 
short intervals with a loop between, working also one tight 
stitch into each loop close to the braid. Along the sides of 
the four ends there are a few small wheel fillings on four 
threads. 

The lace being now completed, nothing remains but the 
pleasurable task of picking out the treads that fasten it to the 
pattern. No true idea can be formed until this is done of the 
real effect of the design. It is really a revelation to those who 
make a piece of lace thus for the first time. I have frequently 
noticed that the desire to see how the design comes out when 

. finished is a great 

incentive to indus- 
try and persever- 
ance, not only with 
beginners, but with 
habitual workers. 

The remaining il- 
lustration of a Van- 
dyke collar is suited 
for a child, either 
boy or girl. On a 
boy's dark velvet 
suit it is very sug- 
gestive of a paint- 
ing by the old mas- 
ters. 

It is quickly done, 
being made with 
heavy braid and 
coarse thread. It 
goes by the name 
of Battenburg lace. 
The mode of start- 
ing is precisely sim- 
ilar to that already 
fully described. The sample before me is all in white materials, 
but it can be made in cream color if preferred. Instead of rings, 
buttons enrich the design; these are, like the rings, hand made, 
and can be purchased by the dozen. In this pattern the braid 
passes right over the back of the buttons, being continuous 
throughout, and can therefore be firmly attached to them, giving 
great strength to the work, a consideration for children's wear 
in view of frequent cleanings. The spider fillings on twisted 
threads below the bars harmonize nicely with the buttons. The 
larger ones are raised on the right side by passing the thread 
back loosely around each bar a second time in every round. 
The sections of the leaves are filled with the herring bone stitch 
known to lace workers as one variety of Point d'Alencon. The 
central veining is put in with Point d'Alencon bars made by 
first securing to the braid a double line of thread with a small 
space between. These lines are then covered by passing the 
thread over and under, backward and forward throughout 
their length. At stated intervals loops are attached to either 
side of the opening in a slanting direction. The drawing explains 
the exact direction the loops should take. 

Three points of this design worked straight makes a beauti- 
ful cuff to match. This same pattern can be had adapted for 
a straight trimming. In very heavy, coarse braid with thread 
and buttons to match it makes an elegant furniture trimming. 
One young lady, with a genius for fixing, has enlarged the 
exact collar pattern so that it takes a much broader braid and 
is consequently considerably increased in depth; she has 
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repeated the pattern until long enough for a lambrequin. 
When fixed in position and so held straight at the top, the 
curves of the collar cause the points to hang full, giving great 
richness and weight without detracting from the design, 
because there is no fullness at the top to make it hang clumsily. 
Small brackets trimmed in this way with the pattern made 
of the collar size are very effective, looking as if designed for 
that particular purpose. 

The uses to which needle made laces can be put are indeed 
numerous, because adaptable for all kinds of furnishings as 
well as for dress trimmings, suitable to wear at all times ; that is, 
for morning and evening toilettes, tea gowns and walking 
costumes. 

Another way of adapting the Bruges pattern, suggested for 
the bands, is to finish a short length by rounding it at both 
ends, making it into an ornament for the throat, then a fine, 
almost invisible covered wire around each end for about three 
inches. Where the wire leaves off the lace is tightly gathered 
up, the intervening space being laid 
over a folded stock collar of silk, satin 
or velvet. The gathered parts should 
reach as far back as the front part of 
the ear, the wired ends standing out 
beyond stiffly on either side. 

Enough has been said, I hope, to 
interest not only readers already con- 
versant with lace making, but also 
those who have not yet taken up this 
truly beautiful and feminine art, which, 
while it affords great scope for indi- 
vidual taste, does not positively call 
for any, because prescribed rules can 
be followed. Any neat sewer can easily 
learn to make lace almost as readily 
by the aid of written instructions as by 
personal teaching. It is a delightful 
occupation for the summer, because of 
the simple nature of the materials called 
for, added to the fact that they run 
no risk through exposure to sea air, sun- 
shine or shower. The work can likewise 
be taken up at odd moments, carried 
about easily and cleaned without injury 
if it becomes soiled in the working. 
Therefore, dear reader, if you have not 
already done so, take my advice and 
try lace making without delay. 
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New Design in French Wall Silk, 
Degrange. 



UCH is the use of 
drapery in mod- 
ern house decora- 
tion arranged as 
portieres, window 
drapery, drapery 

for bookcases, etc., that we are every day 
confronted with the interesting problem 
of how best to decorate the house with 
textile fabrics without undue expense, 
and it is for the solution of such a prob- 
lem that this article is written. 
Let us suppose that the house has four rooms on the ground 
floor, viz. : parlor, library, dining room and kitchen, and 
four bedrooms -upstairs. The front of the house facing the 
south. The parlor is finished in white mahogany and opens 
into both the hall and the dining room. Its measurements 
are 15 feet by 18. The dining room has finishings in oak 
as has the hall. It measures 14 feet by 15 feet. The library 
is across the hall from the parlor and has wood work in red 
mahogany. Its size is the same as that of the dining room, 
14 feet by 15, and it opens only into the hall. In each room 
are two ample windows. 

To be practical we will allow ourselves twenty dollars for 
each portiere, ten dollars for the color fabric of each window, 




and six dollars for the sash curtains for the entire house. After 
a careful investigation it is safe to say that within these limits 
satisfactory selections can be made. So far as color and 
design go, material at two dollars a yard is as satisfactory as 
that at eight or ten, and we can thus furnish artistically and 
satisfactorily with comparatively little cost. Jute and cotton 
stuffs, either plain or figured, with gold and silver, are in every 
way preferable to wool for warm weather use. Even in a 
rather heavy weight they give far less sense of heat or stuffi- 
ness, in addition to which they shed the dust much more 
readily. In searching the market for suitable draperies the 
great difficulty is an embarrassment of riches. There are so 
many good things it is difficult to make a choice. 

For the parlor, however, with its white mahogany finish, 
nothing better can be suggested than white and gold, or rather 
a warmer yellow, with cream white with bits of real gold. As the 
Empire style of decoration suits that coloring peculiarly well, a 
design of that period is, perhaps, the best that can be selected. 
A charming tapestry of the sort com- 
bining a cotton woof with a rich silk 
surface can be bought for $2.75 a yard, 
fifty inches wide, and is in every way 
suitable. The weight is eminently ap- 
propriate for summer use, and the 
coloring is just what is needed. It 
shows the familiar wreath in a cream 
white on a yellow ground with glints 
of gold throughout. As a matter of 
course there are others that would an- 
swer, but, considering the price limit 
and the general characteristics of the 
room, it would be difficult to make a 
better selection. 

The one fault, if it be one, is that 
to harmonize with the dining room on 
the one hand and the hall on the other, 
it must be lined or two sets of portieres 
be used for the doorway. There are 
some stuffs woven in such a way as to 
show a different coloring on the two 
sides, but as yet the supply is limited, 
and it is hardly wise to sacrifice the 
best effects simply to avoid lining. 
Buying separate materials allows a 
wider range, and each room can be 
more perfectly suited without material- 
ly adding to the cost, for all these 
double-faced goods are expensive. As 
will be seen by the schedule of prices 
given below, this making the door 
hanging double brings the cost of one 
or two above the limit, but care has 
been taken to keep the average even 
below that allowed. 

With the Empire tapestry for por- 
tieres a paper of harmonizing design 
and color will make the best wall cover- 
ing. Of these there are so many that 
it is easy to select a suitable motif. 
A warmer yellow tone will be found 
more generally satisfactory. The ceiling may be tinted in a 
paler yellow. 

For the two windows there is a wide range of choice, but the 
limit of ten dollars will be found sufficient for the inner cur- 
tains. The most approved style of warm-weather drapery calls 
for color only as a relief and makes the main curtain white, 
either lace or Swiss, as those materials are far cooler both in 
fact and to the imagination. Very charming curtains of heavy 
net with a border in applique can be bought for from five 
dollars upward or cha.ming ones can be made from point 
d'esprit finished with a frill or without a border. This last 
material varies in price from twenty-five to seventy-five cents 
a yard and fifty inches wide and is extremely effective used in 
this way. 

The curtains, to be seen at their best, should be hung upon a 
light-weight brass pole, and over them should be draped narrow 
curtains of soft yellow silk showing an Empire design. The 
silk can be found at almost any shop and need not cost over 
seventy-five cents a yard. As the outer drapery is designed 
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